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settlers in the bottom-lands fell victims to fever
and ague at one time or another; even in the
hill country few persons wholly escaped malarial
disorders. "When this home-building and land-
clearing is accomplished/' wrote one whose recollec-
tions of the frontier were vivid, " a faithful picture
would reveal not only the changes that have been
wrought, but a host of prematurely broke-down
men and women, besides an undue proportion rest-
ing peacefully in country graveyards."

The frontiersman's best friend was his trusty
rifle. With it he defended his cabin and his crops
from marauders, waged warfare on hostile red-
skins, and obtained the game which formed an in-
dispensable part of his food supply. At first the
gun chiefly used on the border was the smooth-
bored musket. But toward the close of the eigh-
teenth century a gunsmith named Deckhard, liv-
ing at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, began making
flintlock rifles of small bore, and in a short time
the " Deckhard rifle" was to be found in the hands
of almost every backwoodsman. The barrel was
heavy and from three feet to three feet and a half
in length, so that the piece, when set on the ground,
reached at least to the huntsman's shoulder. The
bore was cut with twisting grooves, and was so